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Editorial Comment 


Slogans of Civic Stagnation 


"THE editors waxed somewhat lyrical in 

the May issue over the Lynds’ new 
book, Middletown in Transition. To bolster 
our lyrics we present the following excerpt,! 
offered by the Lynds as the culture pattern 
which curtails the possibility of “forthright 
civic social change” in a typical middle-sized 
city “almost to the vanishing point”: 

1. A tradition of approaching and stating 
problems negatively rather than positively. The 
legal structure defining the responsibilities of 
public officials stresses these negative checks 
and offsetting balances, and custom and the 
clamor of vocal minorities representing vested 
interests see that these legal checks are main- 
tained. The outward slogans of Middletown’s 
municipal leaders are “Economy,” “We will 
reduce taxes,” “We will give the city a cheap 
administration,’ and “Harmony”; and the 
animus of civic administration is: Do as little 
as is necessary to keep people reasonably satis- 
fied and to get by. Don’t start anything you 
can’t finish or that will subject you to criticism 


1 Reprinted with special permission from Robert 
S. and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown in Tran- 
sition, published in 1937 by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 


from kickers. You can’t satisfy everybody, so 
keep to the middle of the road, keep your neck 
in, and move only when you are sure of your 
backing by the right people. 

2. A tradition, generated by the concept of 
Democracy and shaped in civic matters by the 
tradition immediately preceding, which em- 
phasizes “the average”: “We’re up to the aver- 
age,’ “We’re as good as most,” “We’re no 
worse than other cities of our size.” 

3. A tradition of the competence of the un- 
trained common man to direct public affairs 
effectively. Such training as a Middletown civic 
official has is training in being a backslapping 
politician. One is a popular backslapper first 
and foremost, and only incidentally, and accord- 
ing to the wheel of chance, a city controller or 
councilman. 

4. A distrust of “planners,” “idealists,” “in- 
tellectuals,” of all men who let their thoughts 
and imaginations run beyond immediacies. Big 
steps in a world devoted to gradualness are 
suspect. It is all right on public occasions of a 
self-congratulatory type like the Fourth of 
July or the annual Chamber of Commerce din- 
ner—or even in a pre-election speech—to let 
oneself go a bit and spin big dreams, but every- 
body knows that isn’t the way to get the world’s 
work done. 

5. The tradition of short-term officeholding 
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with the ever imminent threat of the “next 
election,” which diverts officeholders’ attention 
from all but routine city business, to the crafty 
business of building personal political fences. 
Middletown’s officeholders are not as a rule en- 
gaged in building a city, but in building a per- 
sonal political organization. One is constantly 
impressed in going to Middletown city officials 
by the meagerness and casualness of their 
records; by the large absence of any concep- 
tualized sailing chart or sense of direction; and 
by their reliance upon cheap clerks to do the 
work of the office. 

6. A pervasive pride, itself stereotyped, in 
“how far we’ve come since—,” whereby the 
present usually appears good as compared with 
the past: potholed brick-paved streets are good 
as compared with the old potholed dusty streets; 
a dozen dingy grade-school buildings look good 
as compared with the half-dozen of a genera- 
tion ago; unpainted cottages with radios look 
good as compared with the earlier unpainted 
cottages without radios; running water in 87 
per cent of the city’s homes looks good as com- 
pared with running water three decades or so 
ago in half the homes; and an epidemic of only 
75 cases of scarlet fever looks good as com- 
pared with 300 in the old days. The absence of 
prospective standards makes resort to retrospec- 
tive comparisons easy and natural. The “fal- 
lacy of movement” lulls criticism. 

7. A long list of traditions as to what is a 
proper tax rate; how much salary a mayor or 
city controller or schoolteacher is worth; what 
a health officer’s duties are; the efficiency of 
public administration; the relation of adminis- 
trative units to each other; and so on, in- 
definitely. Proposals for change in any of these 
popular stereotypes must work against the set 
brakes of public custom and private habits. 

Every administrator who has attempted to 
wheedle a community into building the 
physical and social conditions of a better 


life, will recognize this culture pattern. We 
also are quick to note that the development 
of measurement standards, which is being 
studied in the series currently running in 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, is the only adequate 
solution to the familiar slogans and phrases 
cited in the second, sixth, and seventh seg- 
ments of this culture pattern. 


* * * 


Old Wine in an Old Bottle 


When were the following remarks made, 
and to what government do they apply? 

I have already indicated that the current 
method of selecting officials is wrong in princi- 
ple. I have now to add that in the actual ap- 
pointing of a man to office, no inquiry is made 
as to his real capability for the particular post 
to which he is allocated. All that is considered 
is his year of graduation, or his particular posi- 
tion on the examination lists. Or, again, in- 
stead of investigating his suitability for a certain 
position, regard is paid only to the number of 
years he has been engaged in the government 
service. . . . The statement of Mencius is 
apropos, viz., “The laws do not administer them- 
selves automatically.’ To my mind, the great- 
est need of the times is the securing of capable 
officials. A proper method should be devised 
whereby such men can be trained, maintained, 
selected, and appointed. 

These were Wang An Shih’s remarks, ad- 
dressed to the Emperor of China in 1058 
A. D. It is hard to believe that situations 
in an epoch so remote would be so like 
those in our own time. These words are 
quoted from a book published in London in 
1935, entitled, Wang An Shih, a Chinese 
Statesman and Educationalist of the Sung 
Dynasty. 
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A Plan for Adjusting Labor Disputes « 


By CHARLES A. PROSSER! 
Director, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis 


ORCE never settles anything, partic- 
FB very labor controversies. The time is 

passed when labor controversies can be 
regarded “as none of the public’s business.” 
Refusal of either party to submit issues in 
dispute to fair adjustment procedure leaves 
the public with no recourse other than to 
believe that force is desired. Both employ- 
ers and labor must recognize the mutuality 
of interest as the basis for the peaceful ad- 
justment of differences. The fundamental 
principles of a plan for the peaceable ad- 
justment of labor disputes are outlined in 
this article, as presented at a conference 
held in Minneapolis, early in April, 1937, 
attended by delegates from representative 
commercial and community groups through- 
out the state. Details of the plan as to 
organization and procedure would need to 
be changed to meet the varying conditions 
in different localities, but the fundamental 
principles have general application. 


THE PLAN 
I. ADMINISTRATION 


1. An administrative board, the employer 
and labor members of which are to be agreed 
upon respectively by the employer and em- 
ployee organizations. (An alternative—ap- 
pointment by the senior judge of the dis- 
trict court or by the mayor of the munic- 
ipality.) 





* Reprinted with permission from Minneapolis 
for April 28, 1937, official bulletin of the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association. 


1 Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Prosser holds a number 
of degrees including Ph.D., 1915, Columbia Uni- 
versity; has directed numerous vocational and 
industrial surveys; was chairman, National Com- 
mittee on Technological Employment, 1931; was 
the impartial chairman of the Minneapolis Em- 
ployer-Employee Board for the adjustment of 
labor difficulties, 1935-36; and has been in his 
present position since 1919. 


lI. FUNDAMENTALS NECESSARY TO SUCCESS 


1. All organizations of employers pledge 
themselves and their membership to conform 
to the plan. 

2. All organizations of workers pledge 
themselves and their membership to con- 
form to the plan. 

3. Public officials pledge themselves pub- 
licly to support the plan. 


III. PurRPosE OF THE BOARD AND PLAN 


1. To promote industrial peace by pro- 
viding the service through which employers 
and employees can adjust their differences 
and if possible arrive at a peaceable settle- 
ment. The policies, procedures, rules and 
regulations of the board for the performance 
of this service to be made public for the 
information of all concerned. 


IV. PRINCIPLES TO BE EMBODIED IN RULES 
AND POLICIES 


1. No lock-out by employers or strikes 
by employees until the mediation services of 
the board have been asked. 

2. Failure of such mediation to leave each 
party as free as it was at the outset to 
utilize any other agency. 

3. The parties to any labor difficulty to 
be free to adjust it without using the serv- 
ices of the board but should either party 
resort to strike or lock-out without having 
used the services of the board, the latter 
would publish this fact. 

4. If mediation services of the board fail 
to bring about an adjustment, the board to 
hold itself free to publish a statement de- 
fining the matters in dispute and if neces- 
sary the conflicting claims regarding them. 

5. The board to act always on the prin- 
ciple that the contending parties should set- 
tle their own differences and that the role 
of the board is only that of a friendly, un- 
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biased mediator seeking to be of help to both 
parties in reaching a settlement. 

6. Wherever arbitration by the consent 
of both parties is resorted to under the 
auspices of the board, the arbitrators to be 
selected only by the contending parties. No 
arbitration proceedings to be 
entered into unless and until the 
representatives of both parties 
agree in writing to abide by the 
decision. 

7. The board to have no au- 
thority to require either party 
to carry out the provisions of 
any settlement made, but one 
of the conditions for the use of 
its services to be that the terms 
of any settlement must be com- 
mitted to writing and filed in 
the office of the board, which 
would be free to publish the 
terms of such settlement for the 
information of the public. 

8. According to varying conditions, the 
written account of the settlement terms 
would take the form either of a joint agree- 
ment signed by both parties through their 
representatives or of the same stipulations 
in two documents each signed by one party. 

9. The records of the board not to be 
public records and public statements of the 
board to be made only in writing by its 
chairman. 

10. Because they are issues that cannot 
be settled by arbitration or mediation, the 
board should not undertake to adjust any 
issue involving union recognition, the closed 
shop, and the open shop. 


CHARLES 


V. INDISPENSABLE CONDITIONS 


Agreement by organizations of employers 
and their memberships, and organizations of 
workers and their memberships that: 

1. No strike would be called by any 
group of employees until the following steps 
have first been taken: 

(a) The complaints of such employees have 

been presented to the employer in writing. 
(b)A request has been made to the employer 
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for a conference between the representatives 
of such employees and the employer. 

(c) The request has been refused by the 
employer. 

(d) The two parties have failed to agree after 
such a conference. 

(e) The employees after such disagreement 
have submitted their case to the 
board and asked it to take action. 
(f) The board has offered its 
services of mediation to the 
employer. 

(g) The employer has declined 
them. 

(h) Notice that a strike will be 
called after a certain number of 
days has been sent to the employer. 

2. No lock-out would be 
called by an employer until 
these steps have first been taken: 
(a) The employer has made com- 
plaint to his employees. 

(b) A conference has been re- 

quested between the employer and 

representatives of his employees. 

(c) The request has been refused 

by these representatives. 

(d) The two parties have failed to 
agree after such a conference. 

(e) The employer after such disagreement 

has submitted his case to the board and asked 

it to take action. 

(f) The board has offered its services of 

mediation to the representatives of the 

employees. 

(g) The representatives have declined them. 

(h) Notice of lock-out after a certain number 

of days has been sent to these employee 

representatives. 

3. The terms of any adjustment would be 
faithfully carried out. 

4. If a strike is finally called the follow- 
ing principles and policies would be ob- 
served: 

(a) Picketing would be only of the kind per- 

mitted by law. 

(b) No destruction of property. 

(c) Employees who desire to work to be free 

to pass in and out of the plant without 

interference. 

(d) No interference with the receipt of mate- 

rial or shipment of product by the company. 

5. When the strike is over all employees 


on strike who have not violated the law to 
be returned to their respective jobs without 
discrimination. Employees who refuse to 
strike to be free from molestation. 
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Measurement Standards in City Administration 


V. Measuring Public Works Activities - 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON}! 


Time study and cost accounting techniques are found to be a valu- 
able aid to the public works administrator in increasing efficiency. 


HE departments considered in previ- 

ous articles directed their efforts each 

to a single principal objective: the fire 
department to reduction of the fire loss, the 
police department to minimization of crime. 
For the public works department this is not 
the case for the obvious reason that it in- 
cludes such diverse tasks as street cleaning, 
collection and disposal of refuse, construc- 
tion and repair of streets, lighting of streets, 
snow removal, and very often the manage- 
ment of publicly owned utilities. Their in- 
clusion in a single department is due prin- 
cipally to the fact that the execution of 
each requires the application of engineering 
techniques. 

The principal measurement technique to 
be considered is that of cost accounting, 
which has been defined as “the process of 
searching out and recording all of the ele- 
ments of expense incurred to attain a pur- 
pose, to carry on an activity or operation, 
to complete a unit of work, or to do a 
specific job.”* The cost entering into the 
performance includes four elements: (1) 
personal service, (2) equipment, (3) mate- 
rials and supplies, and (4) overhead. When 
the ratio of performance to the cost involved 
is taken, unit costs are obtained. These unit 
costs give some indication of the efficiency 
with which the work is performed, but in 
comparing them great care must be taken. 





* For criticisms and suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of this article the writers are indebted to 
Norman Hebden, Frank W. Herring, James R. 
Pollock, Carl Schneider, Donald C. Stone, and 
Harold Vagtborg. 

1 Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Ridley is executive di- 
rector of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Simon is a graduate student and 
research assistant in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

“Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration, Municipal Finance Administration, p. 183. 
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lor instance, an increase in the amount of 
work performed may allow the overhead ex- 
pense to be spread over more units of work. 
This will cause a decrease in unit costs al- 
though there may be no change in effi- 
ciency. For this reason, it is often necessary 
to analyze the costs into their component 
elements and compare separately each of the 
component costs.* 

Another technique of growing importance 
that has been adapted from the scientific 
management movement is the time study. 
The time study is not unlike the cost analy- 
sis, but it relates the performance to the 
man-hours and equipment-hours of effort. 
An example of a unit time would be the 
number of minutes per one hundred water- 
meter readings. These and other techniques 
will be applied to the measurement of spe- 
cific public works activities. 


STREET CLEANING 


Whatever may be the ultimate purpose of 
cleaning streets—whether it be a matter of 
aesthetics or health—the immediate objec- 
tive is obvious: to maintain the street in a 
relatively dirt-free condition. To explain 
the term “dirt-free” is a somewhat more dif- 
ficult problem, for the dirt on a street is not 
a homogeneous product. It consists of fine 
dirt—material produced by the wear and 
tear of the pavement itself, mud and soil 
washed into the street, animal refuse, and 
oil and grease from vehicles—and paper and 
other litter. A rough measure of the “dirti- 
ness” of a street will be given, however, by 
the weight of refuse lying on each 1,000 


3 See Gustave A. Moe, “Cost Accounting for 
Governmental Activities.” Public Management, 
XI, 614 (October, 1929), and Donald C. Stone, 
“Unit Costs in Government.” Tax Digest, Septem- 
ber, 1931. 
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square yards of pavement. When a clean- 
ing treatment is applied to the street, this 
weight is reduced practically to zero. After 
a cleaning treatment it increases at a more 
or less uniform rate until the street is 
cleaned again. The average weight during 
the period is approximately half the weight 
removed by the cleaning treatment. Primarily 
because of traffic conditions, both dirt and 
cleaning treatment are usually confined to a 
strip of pavement near the curb. Therefore, 
“average number of cubic yards of dirt ly- 
ing on a curb-mile of pavement” might be 
used as the primary unit for measuring the 
adequacy of street cleaning service. By 
keeping a check on the rate of accumulation 
of dirt on different streets in the city, this in- 
dex can be used as one of the factors in 
determining the frequency of treatment 
necessary to secure any desired degree of 
cleanliness. Unfortunately, the index can 
only be computed when the refuse is col- 
lected and measured, and thus is not avail- 
able when the streets are cleaned by flushing. 

The performance units selected by the 
Committee on Uniform Street and Sanita- 
tion Records, and in quite general use, are 
the cleaning mile and the cubic yards of 
sweepings removed. The cleaning mile 
“represents a lineal mile of street cleaned 
once either by machine flushing, machine 
sweeping, hand brooming, beat patrol, or 
hose cleaning. . . . Each cleaning method is 
measured separately even though one 
method may supplement another. . . . The 
cleaning work, or costs per cleaning mile of 
one method cannot be compared directly 
with another within a city without consider- 
ing the totally different type of work done.’® 
The supplementary measure of “cubic yards 
of sweepings removed”’ is included to ac- 
count for variations of work which may be 
due to variations in the amount of dirt de- 
posited on the streets. It would seem that a 


4 Public Administration Service and Committee 
on Uniform Street and Sanitation Records, Man- 
ual of Public Works Records and Administration; 
I'lint, Michigan. Chicago, 1933, pp. 71-72. It must 
be emphasized that the unit suggested measures 
the adequacy of the service, not the thoroughness 
of the particular street cleaning method. 

5 [bid., p. 71. 





time study might afford a basis for discover- 
ing the relative effort involved respectively 
in “cleaning of one mile of streets” and “re- 
moval of 1,000 cubic yards of sweepings” in 
order to make possible a single, comprehen- 
sive performance unit which can be related 
to costs. The unit cost—per mile of street 
cleaned, per cubic yard of dirt removed, or 
in terms of the suggested composite unit— 
can be used in determining efficiency by com- 
paring different administrative districts, dif- 
ferent cleaning methods, or by comparisons 
with an estimated “standard cost.” Preven- 
tive measures may be very useful in eliminat- 
ing litter. Effectiveness of such measures 
will be indicated by a decrease in the 
amount of litter accumulating per unit time. 


COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF REFUSE 


The specific units used in any city depend 
partly on the methods used. Some cities col- 
lect all refuse together. Others have separate 
collection of rubbish and ashes, and of 
garbage. The refuse may be disposed of by 
dumping, burial, incineration, feeding to 
hogs, reduction, treatment in the sewage dis- 
posal plant, or a combination of these 
methods. 

The adequacy of refuse collection would 
seem to include two elements—the frequency 
of collection and the completeness of the 
service. First, the frequency of collection of 
garbage must be determined almost entirely 
by the rate of decomposition, and hence by 
the temperature. Second, the collection may 
be made from the house, from the yard, or 
from the curb or alley. Householders may 
be required to wrap garbage or to separate 
garbage and rubbish. All of these variants 
will affect the convenience to the house- 
holder in disposing of his refuse, the organ- 
ization of the department, and the cost of 
the service. 

The measure of performance which is in 
common use is the tons of refuse collected. 
Where weighing is impracticable, cubic yards 
are substituted for tons. As a rough gauge 
of the efficiency of operations, these units 
are highly useful. But as in the case of 
street cleaning, much more information can 
be obtained by an analysis of the activity 
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into its component parts. Collection of ref- 
use includes at least two distinct operations: 
(1) bringing out and carrying back the con- 
tainers, and (2) vehicle loading and travel- 
ing. In addition the refuse must be trans- 
ported in the collection vehicle to the point 
of disposal. Each of these operations in- 
volves a certain expenditure of effort by men 
and equipment. The total cost will equal the 
man-hours multiplied by the hourly wage, 
plus the equipment miles multiplied by the 
cost per mile. The man-hours will be deter- 
mined by the distance walked, the nature of 
the terrain—hilliness, roughness of surface 
—the weight of receptacles, and similar fac- 
tors. A study analyzing refuse collection into 
such component parts was undertaken in 
New Orleans several years ago.® The gen- 
erally used unit for cost of disposal is the 
cost per ton. 


CatcH BAstIn CLEANING 


The principal objective is to clean basins 
before they become so full that dirt escapes 
into the sewer, but a routine measurement 
of this characteristic has not yet been sug- 
gested. Performance units customarily em- 
ployed are: (1) number of basins cleaned, 
and (2) cubic yards of cleanings removed. It 
would seem that the number of miles traveled 
by cleaning crew should also be taken into 
consideration. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Sewage disposal involves the construction 
and maintenance of a system of sewers, and 
the treatment of sewage at a disposal plant 
before discharge. Construction of the sewer- 
age system is often controlled just as are 
comparable construction jobs in private in- 
dustry—by the computation of unit costs 
for each operation: feet of excavation of 
given depth for a given size of pipe, feet 
of sewers of given size and specifications, 
etc. The principal maintenance activity 
consists in cleaning sewers so as to secure 
an unimpeded flow. For this activity, costs 


® Carl Schneider, A Rational Approach to the 
Problem of Analyzing the Work of a Refuse Col- 
lection Service. (Unpublished.) 
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may be computed per mile of sewers cleaned. 
If sewage is pumped, the cost per million 
gallons is a useful unit. 

Costs can practically never be compared 
between different sewage disposal plants, for 
each is a very unique installation. But costs 
for the same plant should be compared 
periodically. The adequacy of the treatment 
is usually measured by finding the biochemi- 
cal-oxygen-demand of the sewage discharged 
after treatment. Raw sewage, having a high 
content of organic material, through the de- 
composition of that material, requires large 
quantities of oxygen to prevent putrefac- 
tion. It is the purpose of sewage treatment 
to supply this oxygen within the confines of 
the plant, thus reducing the demand when 
the effluent is discharged into a water course. 
A low demand for oxygen by the effluent 
indicates thorough treatment. 

The best general cost unit is the operat- 
ing cost per million gallons of sewage 
treated. Because of the expensive fixed 
plant, and what has been said about the 
spreading of overhead, care must be taken 
when comparisons are made to adjust for 
the effect upon cost of changes in output. 


SNow REMOVAL 


Snow removal is a job of an emergency 
rather than a routine nature. Its purpose 
is to eliminate the impeding of traffic be- 
cause of streets blocked with snow. No ob- 
jective standard of adequacy has been sug- 
gested. Performance, too, is not easy to 
measure for “snow” is a very variable sub- 
stance. The difficulty of removal is affected 
not only by the depth but also by its con- 
dition—especially its density. The follow- 
ing units have been employed: for plowing 
streets, the snow cleaning mile; for plowing 
sidewalks, miles of sidewalk plowed; re- 
moval and hauling of snow, if snow is loaded 
into vehicles, the number of cubic yards or 
number of tons removed. If the snow is 
also hauled away, the ton-miles are com- 
puted. The cost of removal for each storm 
should be separately computed together with 
the number of inches and the type of snow. 
A time study might be applicable here to de- 
termine whether formulas expressing the 
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effort in terms of depth and density of snow 
might not be practicable. 


STREET CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


The determination of the adequacy of 
the street system would involve an examina- 
tion of the whole traffic problem: of a city. 
A technique that has proved quite useful 
in planning the location and widening of 
streets is the traffic count, although periodic 
and regular traffic checks are seldom made. 

A second element in the adequacy of the 
street system is the condition of streets. Some 
experimental work has been done in the 
measurement of this factor. The strength 
of materials, its wearing power, its “skidi- 
ness” under different conditions have all 
been experimentally tested. A number of 
devices also have been employed to meas- 
ure the roughness of pavement.’ But ex- 
cept for tests made of the thickness and 
strength of “cores” taken from the pave- 
ment, none of these tests are widely used as 
a routine determination. The device for in- 
dicating roughness might also be employed 
to measure street maintenance activities. 
Somewhat less tangible are the delays to 
traffic caused by street repair activities. 

A number of performance units are used 
as a basis for unit costs of both construc- 
tion and maintenance activities. Construc- 
tion costs should be computed for each 
operation—excavation, grading, curb con- 
struction, laying of concrete, etc. If con- 
struction is done by contract, the same units 
may be used in specifications and as a basis 
for analyzing bids and supervising construc- 
tion. Major maintenance jobs are measured 
by actual square yards of repair made. For 
patrol repairs cubic yards and tons of ma- 
terial used are computed. Resurface jobs 
are usually reported in square yards. For 
raising concrete slabs by pumping grout un- 
der the pavement, square yards of street 
raised and cubic yards of grout consumed 
are the best performance units. In grading, 
scarifying, rolling, oiling, tarring, graveling, 
and sprinkling streets the mile and square 


7 See for example Construction Methods, XIII, 
5 (May, 1931). 


yard unit are usually employed. Where ma- 
terials are used, gallons of oil and cubic 
yards or tons of other materials give addi- 
tional information. Curb repair work and 
clearing gutters of dirt, grass, and weeds 
are measured in feet. 


STREET LIGHTING 


The adequacy of a street lighting system 
is measured in terms of the intensity of 
light, in foot-candles, which it supplies at 
any point. Standards of desired intensity 
under different traffic conditions have been 
worked out by illuminating engineers. The 
intensity will depend upon the spacing and 
height of street lamps and the size of lamps 
used, and standards have also been devised 
for these factors in order to obtain the il- 
lumination as efficiently as possible.* Costs 
are computed in terms of power consumed, 
and, for maintenance costs, on the basis of 
number of lighting units. 


WATER SUPPLY 


The purpose of a water system is to sup- 
ply the inhabitants of the city with a suf- 
ficient quantity of pure water at an ade- 
quate pressure. Quantity and pressure are 
interrelated factors so that they may be 
partly measured together. Inadequate capac- 
ity of pumping equipment or of the distribu- 
tion system will cause the pressure at faucets 
to fall below the desired level. The import- 
ance of the water system in the city’s fire 
fighting defenses has led the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters to set up a 
rather complete set of standards for the 
capacity of a water system.® Quality of 
water depends on the number of dangerous 
bacteria present, the amount of dissolved and 
suspended solids, and the “hardness” or 
“softness.” All of these factors are subject 
to accurate laboratory determination. The 
usual routine test for “water safety” is the 


8 Illuminating Engineering Society, Committee 
on Street Lighting, Code of Street Lighting. 195°. 


® National Board of Fire Underwriters, Sta- 
dard Schedule for Grading Cities and Towns of 
the United States with Reference to Their Fire 
Defenses and Physical Conditions. New York, 
1930. 
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amount of residual chlorine. Chlorine added 
to the water for purification is consumed in 
the process. If some of the chlorine remains 
unconsumed it is assumed that the amount 
added was sufficient to render the water free 
from dangerous organisms.!? 

The primary performance unit is millions 
of gallons of water delivered into the dis- 
tribution system. Efficiency of the distri- 
bution system is often determined by in- 
strumental tests which detect surreptitious 
use or leakage and a similar function is per- 
formed by comparing amount pumped into 
the mains with amount accounted for by 
service meters. Cost per million gallons sup- 
plied is a useful overall unit for controlling 
operations but should never be employed to 
compare two water systems. Further in- 
formation for administrative control is ob- 
tained when costs for the different opera- 
tions involved in water supply are computed 
separately: (1) delivery from source to dis- 
tribution system, (2) purification, (3) dis- 
tribution, and (4) meter reading, billing, and 
collection. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTS 


It has been seen that adequacy must be 
measured separately for each public works 


10 For an extended discussion of imethods of 
determining quality of water see Flinn, Weston, 
and Bogart, Waterworks Handbook. New York, 
1927. 
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activity, since they are directed to diverse 
objectives. These objectives are to a certain 
extent measurable in street cleaning, refuse 
disposal, sewage disposal, street lighting, and 
water supply. The measurement of objec- 
tives has as yet been less successful in catch- 
basin cleaning, snow removal, and the con- 
struction and maintenance of streets. 

Almost all public works activities are well 
adapted to the measurement of performance. 
In many cases performance can be related 
to costs, and the unit costs derived from 
that relation are highly useful in control. A 
very promising approach to further refine- 
ment of the analysis lies in the time study, 
by means of which, performance is related 
not directly to costs but to the man-hours 
and equipment-hours of effort. that form the 
true basis for the money expenditure."? 

In this field, as in the others which have 
been discussed in this series, the information 
upon which these control techniques are based 
must be obtained from the records which are 
kept. Much valuable work has been done 
by the Committee on Street and Sanitation 
Records of the American Public Works As- 
sociation in co-operation with Public Ad- 
ministration Service in installing the records 
systems recommended by these organizations 
in more than a hundred cities. 


+ 


11 Suitable research and survey projects may 
be set up to carry on such work under the 
auspices of the Works Progress Administration. 


Selecting a Street Name Sign 


By BYRON J. ROCKWOOD* 
Acting Purchasing Officer, Saginaw, Michigan 


\ X TY HEN the city of Saginaw, Michigan, 
recently received several bids on 
street name signs 11 different sam- 

ples of signs were submitted. When one con- 





* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Rockwood received a B.S. 
degree in civil engineering, 1926, and an A.M. in 
municipal administration, 1932, University of 
Michigan; was with the Municipal Consultant 
Service, National Municipal League, 1934; was on 
the staff of the Michigan Municipal League in 
1935; and since 1936 in his present position. 


siders the cost of installing signs through- 
out a whole city, and the long useful life 
which one should expect from a sign, it be- 
comes more apparent that a quick decision 
on the matter may be very costly. There- 
fore, in order to determine which sign was 
the best, it was necessary to make some kind 
of test. 

The information about the make-up of the 
11 samples submitted and the method of 
testing is indicated in the accompanying 
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table. Column 2 shows the material of 
which the signs were constructed. The third 
column shows the type of letters used in the 
signs. The first figure is the height of the 
letter, the second figure is the width of the 
stroke, and the last figure is the length re- 
quired to place six letters on the sign, and 
is an indication of the length of the sign 
required for different streets. These three 
dimensions, as later tests will show, have a 
direct bearing on the visibility of the re- 
spective signs. Column 4 shows the colors 
of signs, the first color being the background, 
and the second the color of the letter. 

The relative value of the 11 sample signs 
as revealed by observations and tests is in- 
dicated in Columns 5 to 9 inclusive. The 
lower the number, the better the sign, com- 
pared to other signs. No attempt was made 
to evaluate these tests, or to allow more 
value to a particular sign because it out- 
ranked the other signs to a marked degree. 
The numbers were assigned solely on the 
basis of comparison. 

Visibility is, undoubtedly, the prime con- 
sideration in the purchase of street signs. 
A sign, although nice appearing, which can- 
not be observed at a sufficient distance from 
the intersection to allow the observer to 
turn, is practically useless. Column 5 is the 


[ June 


result of the visibility test. In parentheses 
appears the distance which the observer was 
from the sign at the time the sign could be 
read. It appears from this test that the 
color combination, the height and stroke 
of the letter, and the spread of the letters 
have a direct bearing on the visibility of 
the sign. In some signs, because of the tall, 
thin letters, the letters appeared to run to- 
gether. 

Column 6 is the rating on the basis of 
durability. All signs after erection are, un- 
fortunately, subject to destruction by boys 
using stones, slingshots, and baseball bats. 
One city having cast iron signs noted that 
in the vicinity of schools the destruction of 
the signs was materially greater than in 
other sections. In order to arrive at the 
results of this test, the signs were placed 
at a distance of approximately ten feet, 
and a half of a brick was used as the mis- 
sive. The signs were checked as to break- 
ing, bending, and chipping of paint. While 
seme of the metal signs showed no chipping 
of the surface, the bending of the signs 
would eventually make them unsightly and 
they would, from necessity, need replacing. 
Metal signs which were chipped would even- 
tually rust out. Consideration was also 
given at this point to the material in the 


RESULTS OF TESTS ON ELEVEN SAMPLES OF STREET NAME SIGNS 











= Material Letters Color Visibility Durability CPSU: Cost Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (€) (7) (8) (9) 
ee Metal 3” x 5/16” Black & 11 (87 ft.) 8 10 2 31 
87%" White 
ae Metal 2%” x KH" Black& 9 (109 ft.) 6 7 6 28 
113%” White 
Paarl 18 ga. Steel, 33%” x KH" Green& 7 (127 ft.) 4.5 5.5 35 20.5 
Galvanealed 107%” White 
ae Aluminum Plate 25%” x 3%” Black& 6 (129 ft.) 10 2.25 8.5 26.75 
81%" Yellow 
eee: Aluminum Plate 25%” x 4%” Black & 8 (120 ft.) 10. 2.25 8.5 28.75 
814” Silver 
6........18 ga. Steel, 214" x %” Green& 10 (105 ft.) 3 2.25 7 22 
Galvanealed 934” Silver 
_ ee 18 ga. Steel, 3” x H%" Black& 5 (139 ft.) 7 9 1 22 
Rust Resisting 103%” White 
8........18 ga. Steel, 34" xy” White& 4 (147 ft.) 4.5 5.5 3.5 17.5 
Galvanealed 11%” Black 
» We Aluminum Plate 314” x HK” Black & 3 (162 ft.) 10 2.25 10 25.25 
11%” Silver 
| Gum Wood 3%" xy," Black & 1 (259 ft.) 2 8 5 16 
1934” White 
|) ee Aluminum Alloy 2-15/16"x 4%" Black& 2 (165 ft.) 1 No 11 No 
(Cast) 1334” Silver Rating Rating 
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sign in order to determine the relative rank. 

Several factors were taken into considera- 
tion in arriving at the results of column 7, 
construction. These factors were: appear- 
ance of the signs, method of installation, life 
if not subject to destruction, and easy main- 
tenance in future years. In this 
particular observation it was a 
case of personal judgment, but 
it should be noted that in two 
groups, the observer felt the 
signs were so nearly equal that 
the average rating was assigned 
to each. Sample Number 11 
could not be rated because the 
name plate only was submitted, 
and the necessary bracket was 
yet to be developed. 

Column 8 is the rating on the 
basis of the price of the respec- 
tive samples, and is self-ex- 
planatory. 

Column 9 is the total of the 
several columns and is the combined final 
rating of the samples. The lowest score indi- 
cates the best. Sample Number 11 could not 
be scored because no score could be assigned 
to column 7. Furthermore, the cost of a 
complete intersection, $9 to $11, makes the 
total cost of installation prohibitive. 

The results of the observations and’ tests 
indicate that sample Number 10 is the best 
all-around sign because: 

1. Its total score is the lowest of any of 
the samples. 

2. Its visibility, a prime consideration, is 
the best. The sign can be observed at 259 
feet, whereas, the next best can be seen at 
a distance of only 165 feet. 

3. Its cost is reasonable. 

4. Its durability is outranked by only one 
sign, and this sample is eliminated because 
of its extremely high cost. 

5. Its construction features, while not so 
pleasing in appearance, are substantial, and 
it will be very easily maintained in future 
years at a small cost. 
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6. Its letter height and stroke width con- 
form very closely to the conclusion reached 
in a report, Street Name Signs, published 
in 1928 by Public Administration Service, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. Its material 
(wood) is the same as recommended in 
this article. 

The weight of evidence seems 
to favor the use of wood over 
enameled metal as the best 
material. Metal signs may be 
attractive in appearance, but 
they are inferior in durability 
to properly painted wood, and 
the glare on the metal surface 
greatly reduces its visibility un- 
der comparable conditions of 
light. Wooden signs are more 
easily serviced than metal ones 
and signs made of one piece of 
durable wood last longer than 
the metal type. The conclusions 
are supported not only by the 
tests made in Saginaw, and in the PAS report 
referred to above, but also by an independent 
survey made a few years ago by the Mich- 
igan Municipal League in co-operation with 
the board of public works in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. As the result of tests that were 
made at that time, the city of Ann Arbor 
adopted a gumwood sign with four-inch 
raised letters, carved in the wood and painted 
white with the rest of the board painted 
black. The raised letters make the sign vis- 
ible from several angles and make it possible 
to repaint them quickly by using a roller. 
The use of wood permits the use of a larger 
letter than is possible with metal, considering 
the cost of the material. Finally as a result 
of a survey made recently by the New 
Haven (Connecticut) Taxpayers, Inc., that 
city, on the recommendation of the Yale 
University Forestry School, recently pur- 
chased lumber for making a trial lot of 100 
wooden signs. The results of these tests 
should be of value to officials who are con- 
fronted with the street name sign problem. 









































Bus Terminals — A New Municipal Activity 


By WILDER M. RICH* 


HE union bus terminal is a new munic- 

ipal activity. Only two cities, Hacken- 

sack, New Jersey, and Ithaca, New 
York, are known to have municipally owned 
and operated terminals. They are privately 
owned elsewhere and in many cities each bus 
company still has its own separate station. 
A movement to build union terminals in 
cities where a number of companies operate 
began about 1926 in order to provide more 
adequate facilities and to avoid the confu- 
sion which a number of stations create. The 
conditions which led Hackensack and 
Ithaca to undertake the building of termi- 
nals and the method of operating them may 
be helpful to officials in other cities. 

Why Municipally Owned? The municipal 
bus terminal at Hackensack was opened on 
April 24, 1937; the Ithaca terminal has 
been in use since 1926. Why did these cit- 
ies establish city-owned terminals? The 
city of Hackensack, a beautiful residential 
city 13 miles northwest of Times Square, 
New York City, has a population of only 
28,000, but at least 125,000 people in this 
portion of the metropolitan area shop in the 
city regularly. Over 800 buses go through 
the city each day, but the service to New 
York and outlying municipalities has not 
been what it should be because the bus 
companies did not provide adequate bus 
stations and waiting rooms. Moreover, it 
was difficult to direct strangers where to 
take buses to certain points—as a result 
thousands of people were dissatisfied with 
the facilities provided. Recognizing this con- 
dition, the city about three years ago made 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Rich, who received a 
B.S.C.E., 1907, University of Michigan, has had 
22 years of public administrative experience in- 
cluding 15 years as city manager in Ironwood 
and Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan; Goldsboro, 
North Carolina; Alexandria, Virginia; and (since 
1933) Hackensack, New Jersey. He was vice- 
president of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation in 1920. 


City Manager, Hackensack, New Jersey 
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plans to construct a municipal bus terminal 
near the business section but at a location 
where buses would not congest traffic. 

In Ithaca, New York,’ a college town of 
20,708, the traffic situation was acute be- 
cause of the concentrated business district 
at the foot of surrounding hills, the rela- 
tively narrow streets, and the fact that a 
high percentage of the people, including col- 
lege faculty and students, operated -motor 
vehicles. To improve traffic conditions the 
city in 1925 acquired some poorly developed 
property in the center of the business dis- 
trict, just off the main street. It was planned 
to use this property for a bus terminal and 
public comfort station and also to provide 
a parking area. Since all interurban buses 
could be required to stop at such a terminal, 
the use of other streets for bus stands could 
be eliminated which with the increased park- 
ing facilities for pleasure cars would greatly 
relieve traffic conditions. 

Cost of Terminals. In 1934 when the 
city of Hackensack first planned to build a 
terminal, the city was not financially able to 
begin the project. However when the Works 
Progress Administration was inaugurated the 
city council authorized the city manager to 
make application for the construction of 
the terminal as a WPA project. The ap- 
plication was approved and construction was 
begun in February, 1936. The terminal was 
built on city-owned property which is a 
portion of an area to be developed later 
as a shopping center. The terminal cost 
$80,000 including construction of roadways. 
The city’s share was $25,000, of which 
$15,000 was included in a bond issue for 
WPA projects and $10,000 was provided in 
the 1937 city budget. 

In Ithaca the city in 1924 paid $48,100 
for the necessary property, the money be- 





1 The writer is indebted to James E. Matthews, 
city clerk of Ithaca, for the data on the municipal 
bus terminal in that city. 
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ing raised by issuing bonds. The building 
and equipment, including the cost of re- 
moving the old building on the property, 
grading, erection of fence, etc., cost an ad- 
ditional $26,000, making a total investment 
of $74,000. 

Physical Arrangements. The 
Hackensack terminal is of mod- 
ernistic design and is an out- 
standing example of the newest 
in transportation edifices. The 
building itself is 115 feet long, 
30 feet wide, and 27 feet high, 
and is constructed of steel, con- 
crete, and brick (see picture on 
front cover). The loading plat- 
forms, of which there are two, 
are 115 feet long by 10 feet 
wide and are provided with a 
roof. Taxi stands are provided 
in the front of the building as a 
convenience for the public. A 
parking area to accommodate 
500 cars is provided at the one end of the 
building and is available to the public with- 
out charge; no tipping is permitted. At the 
Ithaca terminal the buses park along the 
curb in front of the terminal building and 
parking area street frontage. The main area 
is devoted to parking cars and a taxi stand. 
The terminal building is of brick and con- 
crete construction. 

Revenues. Hackensack charges the bus 
companies a nominal rental on the basis of 
50 cents per month per bus, which will pro- 
duce approximately $4,000 annually. The 
concession, which consists of a modern 
luncheonette, soda fountain, tobacco and 
periodical stand, will produce an annual 
revenue of about $3,000 a year. Other 
facilities provided in the building are esti- 
mated to produce at least $1,200 annually, 
making a total estimated revenue of $8,200. 
The cost of operating the terminal is esti- 
mated at $9,000 a year, not including prin- 
cipal and interest payments on the bonds, or 
a return from the property upon which the 
terminal is located. The terminal is operated 
by a superintendent and four workers and 
is open 24 hours a day. It is hoped that 
the cost of operating the building will be 
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offset by the revenues obtained. Because 
the terminal confers a general benefit upon 
the people of the city, the city council has 
decided that the cost of retiring the debt and 
interest should be paid out of taxes. 

The seven bus lines using the Ithaca termi- 
nal pay the city from $10 to 
$15 per month per bus, depend- 
ing on the size of the bus and 
other factors, making a total 
income of $115 per month from 
bus privileges. The main rev- 
enue is derived from the park- 
ing area which accommodates 
85 cars and often amounts to 
$40 a day. The rate is 15 cents 
per day, 75 cents a week, or $2 
a month. Some local merchants 
issue free parking tickets to cus- 
tomers, which they redeem at 
the monthly rate for parking. 
The city also receives $20 a 
month rent from a small build- 
ing on another corner of the parking 
area, originally planned as a building for 
parking area patrons but now used as a 
barber shop. Two men employed by the 
city to operate the parking area and bus 
terminal also act as ticket agents for the 
bus lines, and the commission earned is al- 
lowed them by the city to augment the 
small salaries paid. The total revenues at 
the Ithaca terminal and parking area aver- 
aged $6,500 a year for the ten years ending 
with 1936, and the expenses $4,520 a year 
for the same period. Revenues for 1936 


amounted to $7,372 and expenses to 
$5,196. 
Conclusion. The large number of bus 


lines and the increased bus travel are creat- 
ing a problem which in some cities requires 
public action. Not only must the con- 
venience of the public be considered, but 
also the important problem of location of 
the terminal in relation to through high- 
ways and the congested business section. 
Where the bus lines do not voluntarily come 
together to provide a union bus terminal, 
perhaps the city should encourage them 
along this line or else build a municipally 
owned and operated bus terminal. 


















































Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 


Bicycle Control in Cities 


By what methods can a municipality best 
control bicycle traffic? 


|= revival of interest in bicycling has 
created serious problems arising from 
the joint use of city streets by cyclists and 
motorists. In many cities children use bicy- 
cles as a means of transportation to and 
from schools, and often they pay little or 
no attention to traffic rules and regulations. 
The problem is mainly one of safety, and 
city councils should recognize that most cy- 
clists are juveniles and that in addition to the 
necessity of bicycle control, certain definite 
educational principles must be recognized. 

A recent survey of the bicycle control 
problem in Oregon cities and an examina- 
tion of the ordinances already enacted in- 
dicate city councils have agreed that certain 
general principles of bicycle regulation are 
necessary in any bicycle code: 

1. No bicycle should be operated at night 
or on foggy days unless it is equipped with both 
a head light and tail light or adequate reflector. 

2. Two persons should not ride on a bicycle 
at the same time in such a manner as will im- 
pair the vision of the operator. 

3. Bicycles should not be attached to other 
moving vehicles in any manner. 

4. Bicycles should not be operated on the 
sidewalks except where necessary to perform a 
service such as paper delivery. 

5. Bicycles should keep to the extreme right 
of the traffic lane and should not be operated 
two or more abreast. 

6. Bicycle racing should be prohibited. 

7. Bicycles should be parked in special 
stands or lots provided by the city for their 
especial use, and should be removed from the 
sidewalks of the city. 

8. The general motor vehicle laws of the 
state (and city) should be observed by bicyclists 
except where by their very nature they are not 
applicable. 

The method of enforcement varies among 
cities. One method provides for jail sen- 
tences and fines for violators, but there is 
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strong public aversion to imprisonment of 
juveniles, and parental resistance to pay- 
ment of fines. A second method, one that is 
used in many cities in varying forms, is for 
the police to impound the bicycle of the 
violator for a certain period, such as thirty 
days. This necessarily involves considerable 
effort on the part of the police. A more re- 
cent development used in a number of cities 
is to require that all bicycle riders be regis- 
tered with the police department which is- 
sues a permit for bicycle operation after 
determining whether the applicant is familiar 
with the rules on bicycle regulations through 
either a written test or riding examination 
or both. Any city planning to require such 
tests should consider population, the size of 
its police force, the number of arterial 
streets, and the probable reaction of riders 
to the imposition of a regulatory fee. 

In general, the licensing of bicycles has 
met with more than moderate success; in 
some small cities where this method is used, 
all bicycles are inspected and a license can 
be refused if the bicycle is not properly 
equipped. Licenses of violators can be re- 
voked or suspended. Where this system is 
used it is said that applicants are more 
susceptible to safety inspection and _ that 
there is less stealing of bicycles. In the final 
analysis, whatever type of regulation is 
adopted, there should also be a thorough 
educational campaign. Bicycle clubs are be- 
ing established throughout the country by 
numerous city administrations as a better 
means of “selling safety” to bicyclists. 

A number of very helpful publications have 
been issued. The Oregon report referred to 
above, entitled Bicycle Control in Oregon 
Cities, issued in April, 1937, by the League 
of Oregon Cities at the University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, contains an excellent article 
on the philosophy of bicycle control through 
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a junior police patrol, forms for the exami- 
nation of bicycle operators, and copies of 
the bicycle control ordinances recently 
adopted in two Oregon cities, together with 
license and identification forms. The Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, in September, 1936, issued 
an excellent memo on Bicycles, which dis- 
cusses bicycle accidents, where they shall 
ride, bicycle paths, rules for bicycle riding, 
an outline of safety equipment for bicycles, 
methods of safety education in cycling, etc. 
This memo, together with a _ suggested 
ordinance for licensing bicycles prepared by 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities, 
can be obtained on request to the National 
Safety Council. 


Refunding Bonds to Get Lower 


Interest Rates 


Can a city refund its bonds in order to get 
lower interest rates? Is it advisable to 
register municipal bonds? 


HE officials of some cities are consider- 

ing the possibility of reducing interest 
costs by refunding, but ordinarily a city can 
refund its bonds to reduce interest costs only 
if the outstanding obligations contain a 
callable or optional feature. In such a case, 
the city can obtain new money by the sale 
of new bonds and pay off the outstanding 
obligations bearing a higher rate of interest. 
Creditors will not voluntarily accept bonds 
at a lower rate of interest except in those 
circumstances where a city or other public 
body is unable to meet its present debt con- 
tracts. 

Many large cities are asked by investors 
to register bonds either as to principal or in- 
terest or both. The actual cost to the city 
in time and material is an important element 
on a large block of bonds. Only a few cities 
are making such charges at present. One 
city that reported the registration of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 in bonds over a two-year 
period had a direct cost of 60 to 70 cents 
per bond exclusive of labor but had made no 
charges for registration. If satisfactory no- 
tice is given and a charge equivalent only to 
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the actual cost of registration is used, there 
can be no valid objection to such a charge 
from investors who request bond registration. 
Most private corporations would make sim- 
ilar charges for such a service——Cari H. 
CHATTERS, executive director, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association. 


Exemption of Institutions from 
Special Assessments 


What is the practice in municipalities with 
respect to the exemption of charitable, 
religious, and educational organizations 
from special assessments? 


CAREFUL search of the literature on 
special assessment reveals no compila- 
tion of exemption practices. A fairly ac- 
curate compilation could be made by reading 
the special assessment laws of the 48 states. 
However, this would not be conclusive, since 
special assessment exemptions are not infre- 
quently provided for in the charters of such 
institutions and are sometimes provided by 
local laws and home rule charters. Further- 
more, exemptions are undoubtedly made in 
some municipalities without specific authori- 
zation by statute. 

In some states the exemption of educa- 
tional, religious, and charitable institutions 
from special assessments is a matter in which 
municipalities have no option. It is estab- 
lished law that a municipal corporation, in 
the absence of express authorization, has no 
power to exempt lands from special assess- 
ment. This power resides in the legislature 
provided it is not expressly withheld by the 
constitution. A person claiming exemption 
must prove that it is authorized by law 
clearly and unambiguously. Like tax exemp- 
tion laws, special assessment exemption laws 
are strictly construed by the courts. 

Special assessments are not taxes; con- 
sequently a constitutional or statutory ex- 
emption of religious, educational, and char- 
itable institutions from taxes does not ex- 
empt them from special assessments. A study 
of the court decisions shows that most states 
do not exempt these institutions from special 
assessments. 
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Not only are exemptions from special 
assessments illegal in most states, but they 
are also frowned upon by most authorities. 
The report of the Committee on Sources of 
Revenue of the National Municipal League, 
entitled Special Assessments, states: “It 
would seem that any exemption of property 
from special assessment, whether such prop- 
erty is in government or private ownership, 
is unsound. The benefit resulting from a 
public improvement inheres in the property 
affected, and the distribution of the cost in 
terms of benefit conferred should be made 
in that way. . . . In the case of private 
schools, churches, charitable and other insti- 
tutions, there should be no exemptions from 
assessment.” 

If exemption from special assessment is 
accorded institutions, it is customary for the 
municipality to bear the cost of the public 
improvement which otherwise would be fi- 
nanced from the levy against the institution. 
Occasionally, especially on the West Coast, 
this cost is borne by other property in the 
special assessment district. In the latter case, 
it is usually necessary that the owners of 
private property in the special assessment 
district agree to bear this additional charge. 
Presumably such an agreement could be 
entered into even where exemption of insti- 
tutions was illegal, but, of course, no one 
could be forced to become party to it— 
RoNALD B. WELCH, research consultant, 
National Association of Assessing Officers. 


Regulating Gasoline Transport Trucks 


How can a municipality regulate gasoline 
transport trucks passing through the city? 


"[ HE long distance transportation of gaso- 

line by so-called transport trucks has 
increased rapidly in recent years. In one 
small Kansas city several hundred loaded 
gasoline trucks travel through the main part 
of the town every 24 hours. This develop- 
ment is causing considerable concern to 
municipal officials, particularly so because 
some irresponsible operators have gone into 
this business and the safeguards followed by 
the major oil companies are often neglected. 
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The situation has been particularly acute in 
Kansas, where a large number of gasoline 
truck fires have been reported during the 
past year. In practically every case these 
fires have involved trucks engaged in long 
distance transportation. For example, on 
July 26, 1936, a gasoline transport tank 
truck overturned on the street in the resi- 
dential section of Ottawa, Kansas. Over 
2,100 gallons of gasoline flowed down the 
street for three blocks, ignited four dwell- 
ings, and damaged them to the extent of 
about $20,000. The city council immediately 
passed an ordinance prohibiting the carrying 
in excess of 600 gallons of inflammable 
liquids. The ordinance was held invalid by 
the district court, and the city appealed to 
the state supreme court, where on May 8, 
1937, the decision of the lower court was 
reversed and the ordinance held to be a 
valid exercise of the police power. The 
supreme court said in part: “We are com- 
pelled to reach the conclusion that the prob- 
lem of regulating this traffic on the highways 
outside the cities is one thing and the regula- 
tion of it within the limits of a city is an- 
other and that the latter is within the 
province of the governing bodies of the 
cities. .. . This court will take judicial notice 
of the fact that a cargo of gasoline moving 
along the streets of a city in a truck subject 
to traffic hazards and to the physical frailties 
of the driver is more dangerous to the people 
of the city than the same amount of gasoline 
in a stationary tank.” Newton, Kansas, has 
an ordinance similar to the one in Ottawa 
and both cities are beginning to enforce 
them. 

One way to handle the problem is to estab- 
lish standards for the construction and 
operation of automobile tank trucks and 
tank trailers. The National Fire Protection 
Association has prepared a suggested ordi- 
nance which calls for substantial construc- 
tion of the tanks to minimize fire hazards 
and specifies various precautions to be taken 
in the operation of trucks, particularly with 
regard to loading and unloading operations. 
These recommendations have been adopted 
by the state of New Jersey and have been 
made the basis of state regulation in certain 
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other states. The long distance transporta- 
tion of gasoline over the highways on a large 
scale, however, raises a question as to 
whether the existing standards of construc- 
tion and maintenance of trucks are sufficient 
to control the fire hazard. Accidents are 
probable when trucks are operated by incom- 
petent drivers or by men who are compelled 
to be on duty for such long periods that 
they are likely to go to sleep at the wheel. 
The National Fire Protection Association 
has this subject under consideration and 
is expected to make a report on it in the 
near future. The League of Kansas Munici- 
palities also has a committee working on the 
problem in co-operation with the state corpo- 
ration commission. — Horatio Bonp, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 


Eliminating Radio Interference 


What can a municipality do in regulating in- 
terference with radio reception? 


—— of cities have adopted ordi- 
nances to eliminate radio interference 
under the police power to abate nuisances 
and to suppress unnecessary noises. Some 
of these ordinances prohibit the operation of 
machinery which causes interference with 
radio reception where the interference is 
serious enough to constitute a public nui- 
sance. Some ordinances prohibit the use, 
during certain hours, such as between 7:00 
and 11:00 P. M., and on Sunday, of violet- 
ray, X-ray, and other machines which in- 
clude a device producing high frequency os- 
cillation. 

There may be a question as to whether a 
city, under its police power, can pick out 
certain machines which cause radio inter- 
ference and prohibit their use during certain 
hours and not at the same time prohibit the 
use of other machines which also interfere 
with radio reception. Such ordinances may 
be questioned on the ground of discrimina- 


tion or class legislation. The various factors 
involved in any attempt at legal regulation 
are summarized in a pamphlet entitled, 
State and Municipal Regulation of Radio 
Communication (1929), by Paul Segal and 
Paul D. P. Stearman. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 10 cents. 

In many instances radio interference can 
be eliminated rather promptly and with little 
expense, but many technical problems are 
involved. The details of apparatus to be 
used and methods to be followed in making 
measurements of radio noise are set forth in 
a recent report entitled, Methods of Measur- 
ing Radio Noise, published by a joint com- 
mittee of radio manufacturers, electrical 
manufacturers, and the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
The Institute has also published a report 
entitled, Radio Interference, and has a com- 
mittee now preparing a report on the details 
of how to trace the source of radio interfer- 
ence, which should be available within about 
a year. The Institute also makes available 
a pamphlet entitled, Good Radio Reception, 
designed for distribution to the general pub- 
lic. Additional publications containing some 
technical information are: (1) Radio Inter- 
ference—Its Causes, Effects, and Cures, pub- 
lished in 1931 by the California Radio In- 
terference Association; (2) Radio Inductive 
Interference, Bulletin No. 2, 35 cents, and 
Supplement A, 1934, 15 cents, King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada; (3) pamphlet on radio in- 
terference, published by the Tobe Deutsch- 
mann Corporation, Canton, Massachusetts. 

The state leagues of municipalities in 
Illinois, Minnesota, and New York, have 
published model ordinances regulating in- 
terference with radio reception, and the mu- 
nicipal information bureau of the University 
of Wisconsin in 1929 published a report en- 
titled, Municipal Radio Interference Ordi- 
nances. Among the larger cities which have 
adopted comprehensive ordinances to elim- 
inate radio interference are Portland, Oregon, 
and Los Angeles, California. 


























Indispensable in Strikes 


Pustic MANAGEMENT has reprinted in 
pamphlet form the articles on strikes which 
appeared in the February and April issues. 
A purchaser of 100 copies writes: 


UR first act was to give a copy of this pam- 

phlet to each police officer with instruc- 
tions to read carefully, and requiring that each 
officer sign a certificate certifying that he had 
read the pamphlet. Copies also were handed 
the mayor and each of our twelve aldermen, the 
chief officials of our principal industries, and 
labor leaders, with the request that they give a 
limited number to persons who might be inter- 
ested. We advised that we had additional copies 
and would secure more if necessary. 

Everyone who was given a copy was urged 
to read it carefully, with the thought that we 
might profit by the experience of others. I 
consider this pamphlet indispensable to the city 
government of any industrial city where labor 
disputes might be even a remote possibility. 


H. A. YANCEY 
City Manager 
Durham, North Carolina 


S: I wish to commend you and the staff 
on the strike articles which appeared in 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT. The day that the mag- 
azine was placed on my desk, one of our fac- 
tories went out on strike. Needless to say the 
articles were used extensively and followed very 
carefully. This strike in Plymouth lasted eleven 
days; there was absolutely no violence and a fair 
settlement was arranged. It was necessary, how- 
ever, for the mayor and myself to arrange for 
conferences between the employees and the 
employers. 
C. H. Evtiotr 
City Manager 
Plymouth, Michigan 


A Farsighted Mayor 


IR: I think PusBLttc MANAGEMENT readers 

will be interested in the following comment 
taken from the mayor’s message to the council 
of the city of East Cleveland in 1901: 

“When municipal business is done poorly and 
dishonestly, I believe that the best class of citi- 
zens and not the worst class, are responsible. 
Collectively a city is rich, and to expect much 
well done with poor material, and for small pay, 
is surely to invite dishonesty and cheap results. 


Across the Editor’s Desk 
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The city has no more right to ask or expect 
something for nothing than an individual. Per- 
sons of honor are daily pained at what the press 
of the country says of municipal incompetency 
and dishonesty. Better a thousand times that 
the collective wealth and interests of large cities 
... Should be cared for by skillful and well-paid 
managers.” 
CHARLES A. CARRAN. 
City Manager, 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


Demerits for Showing Letters 


Early this year the editor of Pustic MANn- 
AGEMENT asked the head of a_ business 
concern in a large city to write an article 
on the employers’ point of view in strikes. 
The assistant secretary of the company 
replied: 


IR: Your letter addressed to Mr. A. B. X. 

has come to the writer’s desk. We have two 
Mr. X’s here, Mr. C. D. X. and Mr. E. F. X. 
Your letter may not be intended for either one 
of them. 

Mr. E. F. X. is in the midst of building a new 
carpet cleaning plant and getting it started. Mr. 
C. D. X. has been in the office only for short 
periods each day. He is preoccupied with sal- 
vaging what is left of our company as the result 
of the depression and is answering very little of 
his mail personally. 

In addition to this, we are having our Annual 
Stockholders’ Meeting on the 25th of this month. 
The auditor is interrupting the management fre- 
quently. Mr. C. D. X., the President, has, there- 
fore, instructed the writer to acknowledge all of 
his mail courteously and to take care of all nec- 
essary items. He gives me a demerit for every 
letter shown to him. 

Under these circumstances, it would not seem 
wise to urge him to respond to your letter and 
he could hardly be asked to take time to write 
an article just at this juncture of affairs. 


All in a Morning’s Mail 


IR: Will you please be so kind as to inform 
me on which of the Reverend Father 
Coughlin’s sixteen principles of social justice an 
American citizen should learn and advocate’ 
And why? 
A. D1 BENEDETTO 
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Water Works Employees Exempt from 
Federal Income Tax 


"Pigene pore resco received by officers 
and employees of municipalities whose 
services are rendered in connection with the 
maintenance and operation of a city-owned 
water works plant is exempt from federal 
income tax, according to an opinion of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of the United 
States Treasury Department dated May 15. 
Such officers and employees also are entitled 
to file a claim for the refunding of the fed- 
eral income tax paid on such compensation, 
provided the allowance of such claim is not 
barred by the expiration of the statutory 
period of limitations. Under the revenue acts 
of 1934 and 1935, the claim is required to 
be filed within three years from the date the 
return was filed or within two years from the 
date the tax was paid. This means that 
refunds cannot be claimed on returns which 
were due March 15, 1935. This opinion of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue follows the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on March 15 in the case of Brush v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue (see PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT, April, 1937, p. 119). Claims 
for refunds must be made on Form 843 
which can be secured from local collectors 
of internal revenue. A separate form must 
be filed for each taxable year for which a 
refund is claimed. According to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue hundreds of claims for 
refunds are being filed by employees of 
municipal water works. 


Price Fixing on Fire Hydrants 
Ordered Discontinued 


Sey Federal Trade Commission on May 
20 issued an order directing 33 com- 
panies to cease and desist. from combining 
and conspiring to fix and maintain uniform 
delivered prices in the interstate sale of water 
gate valves, hydrants, fittings, and similar 
products used for water supply systems, and 
sold principally to municipalities. The order 
prohibits the companies from engaging in 
the following practices in the furtherance of 
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any price-fixing combination: agreeing to 
fix and maintain uniform delivered prices 
for their products and to fix uniform dis- 
counts in the sale of such products to jobbers 
and distributors; agreeing to divide, and 
dividing the United States into zones in 
which they fix and maintain by agreement 
the uniform delivered prices to be paid by 
purchasers of their products; agreeing to 
fix uniform delivered prices at which jobbers 
and distributors should resell the respondent 
companies’ products, and refusing by agree- 
ment among themselves to continue selling 
to jobbers and distributors who have not 
resold at the prices so fixed. 


Catching the Cop-Watchers 


A NEW method for,apprehending speeders 
by use of stop watch and radio has 
been put into effect in the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, police department, after the system 
had been given a thorough check. A police 
car with a short-wave sending and receiving 
radio set is stationed at a street crossing. 
The officer at the microphone observes the 
traffic and spots a car traveling at a lively 
speed. “Stand by for a 1936 Buick coach, 
black,” the officer spoke into the microphone. 
“Ready ... check!” At the last word an 
officer 770 feet west at the next street cross- 
ing pressed a stop watch and received by 
radio the instructions from the officer. As 
the Buick passed a mark opposite the second 
officer he again pressed a stop watch, noted 
that it read 11 seconds. Referring to a chart 
developed by T. J. Seburn, city traffic engi- 
neer, he saw that to cover 770 feet in 11 
seconds, the Buick was going 48 miles an 
hour. The Buick in question was the police 
chief’s car; the speedometer had touched 50 
miles an hour during the 770 feet at 11 
seconds. Otto P. Higgins, director of police, 
pointed out that when the _ short-wave 
method of apprehending speeders is used, the 
radio set should be installed on the porch of 
a home. The checker could wave to a motor- 
cycle officer on a side street, signaling to him 
to arrest the passing driver whom the test 
had shown was exceeding the speed limit. 
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“This new way,” said Mr. Higgins, “gets 
the cop watchers who slow down when they 
see with their rear view mirror a motorcycle 
officer approaching at a distance. It reduces 
the risk to the motorcycle officer, 15 of 
whom were injured last year while chasing 
speeders. It reduces the chance for argu- 
ment; the arresting officer need not look at 
his speedometer.” — Police Chiefs’ News 
Letter. 


Court Decision May Expedite PWA 
Power Program 


RULING by the Circuit Court of Ap- 

peals in the District of Columbia on 
May 10, in the Alabama Power Company 
case, may prove of definite importance to the 
scores of municipalities engaged in litigation 
over PWA power grants. The reasoning of 
the appellate judges, if not reversed by the 
Supreme Court, will effectively deny to a 
number of private utility companies any 
legal right to question the constitutionality 
of grants to localities by the Public Works 
Administration for publicly owned power 
plants. 

Two separate injunction suits, brought by 
the Alabama Power Company and the Iowa 
City Light and Power Company, were joined 
as one for consideration by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, to which the case had been taken 
after the Federal District Court had handed 
down a decision favoring the PWA. Both 
companies sought to restrain the allocation 
of funds by the PWA Power Division to 
cities within the territories which they serve. 
The utilities charged that the loans and 
grants arranged for by the Federal agency 
are an unlawful use of public funds, and 
the Alabama Power Company further main- 
tained that in enabling municipalities to 
construct competing plants the PWA and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority had entered 
into a conspiracy to disrupt and destroy the 
private sale of power. 

No judgment was passed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals on the constitutional issues 
involved in the case. The panel of judges 
dismissed the suit by declaring that since 
neither of the complainant companies pos- 
sessed an exclusive franchise, and it was con- 
ceded that the municipalities could lawfully 
compete with the plaintiffs, the utility con- 
cerns therefore had no standing in court to 
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raise a protest against the constitutionality 
of the PWA. The legality of competition 
being admitted, the utilities were declared to 
have no legal right to question the source 
from which the cities may derive the funds 
to construct their plants. 

The decision thus represents the second 
time in recent months that a high federal 
court has dismissed a case involving the con- 
stitutionality of PWA power grants without 
passing upon its merits. The previous in- 
stance was on December 14, when the United 
States Supreme Court remanded the Duke 
Power case to the lower courts on the 
grounds that “orderly judicial procedure” 
had not been complied with. Final judicial 
determination of the constitutional iss'es 
involved is therefore yet to be made. If the 
recent opinion of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals stands, however, the Supreme Court 
will not pass upon those vital issues in any 
case where the utility companies are depend- 
ing merely upon the fact of competition to 
give them standing in court. Practically the 
only justifiable cases that could be brought, 
if the present restriction is left in force, 
would fall into one of two main categories. 
Such utility companies as had been granted 
an exclusive franchise to supply electric 
power in a municipality could still bring 
suits; or a taxpayer might seek to restrain 
his city from constructing the plant or from 
taxing or borrowing to get the necessary 
funds, on the ground that some state or local 
statute was being infringed. The chief sig- 
nificance to cities, therefore, in this latest 
power decision lies in the possibility of a stop 
to much of the present litigation, and the 
consequent resumption of work on scores of 
projects now held up by federal or state 
injunctions—J. Kerwin WILLiaMs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Cincinnati Discontinues Use of 
Federal PWA Financing 


bbws city of Cincinnati will proceed with 
its public works program without wait- 
ing for or seeking federal assistance in the 
form of PWA financing. This policy was 
recently adopted by the city council, upon 
the recommendation of its finance committee, 
after the new basis for computing PWA 
grants was made known by the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works. 
Under the new PWA policy, grants will be 
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limited to 115 per cent of the amount paid 
for wages to workers on a project taken from 
certified relief rolls. The new policy further 
provides that the city must agree to finance 
the project 100 per cent at a time prior to 
starting work on the project. 

“It’s up to you gentlemen to decide 
whether we are to go on our own on public 
works, as we used to do, or try to carry on 
a limping, halting, PWA program,” City 
Manager Dykstra told the councilmen. Two 
large projects were up for consideration by 
the finance committee, a $5,000,000 water- 
works project and a $600,000 street improve- 
ment program, which motivated their recom- 
mendation. Without federal assistance pri- 
vate contractors could bid and do the work 
cheaper than it could be done under the new 
PWA plan.—J. E. Root, director of public 
works, Cincinnati. 


New Fire Protection Standards 
Adopted 


NUMBER of the 35 committees report- 

ing at the 41st annual meeting of the 

National Fire Protection Association in Chi- 

cago during the week of May 10 presented 

standards of particular interest to municipal 
officials. 

The Committee on Blower Systems pre- 
sented new regulations for the installation 
of air conditioning, warm air heating or cool- 
ing and ventilating systems, both for indus- 
trial and mercantile properties and for resi- 
dences. There has been a_ remarkable 
development in the installation of air con- 
ditioning systems in all sorts of buildings and 
unquestionably continued rapid increase in 
the number of such systems will be evident 
during the next several years. Standards 
providing for the proper fire protection of 
such systems are therefore of great impor- 
tance to city building inspectors and city 
fire departments. The new regulations pre- 
sented by the committee are a complete 
revision of former standards on the subject. 

The Electrical Committee reported that a 
new and complete edition of the National 
Electrical Code will be produced and avail- 
able to the general public in the course of 
the next few months. The National Elec- 
trical Code is probably the most widely 
adopted code in the country and is in effect 
as a local ordinance in thousands of cities 





and towns. The committee reported that 
the new edition of the code would be in a 
new form and arrangement designed to make 
the code more efficient. 

The Farm Fire Protection Committee 
included in its report a new suggested vol- 
unteer fire department ordinance, together 
with suggested rules and regulations for the 
administration of a volunteer fire depart- 
ment. This will be of interest to all of the 
12,000 communities in the United States 
that are protected by volunteer fire depart- 
ments. The committee also presented a new 
standard on rural fire departments which 
includes standards on motorized fire ap- 
paratus for such departments. 

The Committee on Gases presented regu- 
lations for liquefied petroleum gas systems. 
Such systems have been rapidly increasing 
and have been the cause of considerable con- 
cern to municipal fire officials. The new 
standard contains regulations for the de- 
sign, installation, and construction of con- 
tainers and pertinent equipment for the 
storage and handling of these liquefied petro- 
leum gases. Embodied in this committee’s 
report are recommendations for the odoriza- 
tion of natural gas for the detection of the 
escape of gas. This subject is of wide pop- 
ular interest because of the terrible school 
disaster in London, Texas. To be of specific 
help to state and city fire marshals concerned 
with the liquefied petroleum gas hazard the 
committee has provided a set of regulations 
designed for enforcement by fire marshals 
or other regulatory authorities. 

The Committee on Laws and Ordinances 
presented this year a suggested form for and 
requirements for an automatic sprinkler ordi- 
nance. This is intended as a guide for cities 
desiring to draft legislation requiring the 
installation and maintenance of automatic 
sprinkler equipment where such protection 
is considered essential to public safety. The 
suggested ordinance is prepared for use in 
the average city where the building code is 
not up to date and there are many old build- 
ings presenting a real hazard to the public 
safety. 

One of the NFPA standards widely used 
as a reference by city building officials is the 
National Building Exits Code. The Com- 
mittee on Safety to Life which has jurisdic- 
tion over this code presented this year a new 
section on office buildings to be added to 
the present comprehensive code. 
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The Committee on Salvaging Operations 
presented a complete revision of previous 
reports outlining the practices of salvage and 
discussing in detail the methods of protecting 
goods against smoke and water loss and the 
effect of fire, water, and smoke on a large 
variety of common articles of merchandise. 

Copies of these various standards may be 
obtained from the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
— Percy BuGBEE, assistant managing di- 
rector, National Fire Protection Association. 


“Non-Fixit” Traffic Tickets Found 
Successful in Syracuse, New York 


YRACUSE, New York, has abolished the 
traffic ticket “fix” and local motorists 
like it! It’s been nearly three years since 
having a friend at city hall could get a 
Syracusan off a traffic charge, and few com- 
plaints are heard. The theory of the non- 
fixit traffic ticket is that every ticket must 
be accounted for and some disposition made, 
even though the case results in a dismissal 
or suspended sentence. Two types of ‘ickets 
are used, both made out in triplicate, and 
numbered serially. The first is a notification 
tag for minor violations which lists the of- 
fenses and a schedule of fines for them. The 
violator can plead guilty and mail his fine 
to the Traffic Violations Bureau, thus avoid- 
ing appearance in court, provided he has had 
not more than three violations during the 
previous 12 months. The second form is a 
summons used for speeding, reckless driving, 
intoxicated driving, defective brakes, etc. 
One copy of every traffic ticket goes to the 
driver, one is for the accident investigation 
bureau, and the third, a tissue, is kept in the 
book of tickets that the officer turns in to the 
comptroller when he applies for a new book. 
A “delinquent” traffic offender receives a 
form letter calling the ticket to his attention. 
If he does not reply, a court summons is 
served on him. If this fails, a warrant is 
issued and the violator is brought in and 
booked. Newspaper publicity is not stinted 
on those who go so far in their disregard, 
and it usually results in calling the other 
delinquents to order. Fines from out-of-town 
drivers are collected by form letter. Figures 
for 1936 indicate that 90 per cent of the 
“moving” violations in Syracuse resulted in 
convictions, bringing in about $67,000 in 


fines for the city government. 

Cities having accident prevention bureaus 
installed by the Safety Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police are 
urged to follow the triplicate traffic ticket 
procedure, which is also advised in the model 
traffic ordinance approved by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety. 
The success of the triplicate system is found 
in the fact that it is audited periodically and 
the results of the audit made a matter of 
public record. Among the other cities which 
use some form of the “non-fixit” traffic sys- 
tem which originated in Minneapolis are 
Chicago and Evanston, Illinois; San Fran- 
cisco, California; Seattle and Spokane, 
Washington; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Tucson, Arizona; Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Utica, New York: 
Denver, Colorado; Kansas City, Kansas; 
and New Orleans, Louisiana.—A. J. LEAHEY, 
special investigator, Syracuse Police Depart- 
ment. 


Cities Must Agree to Finance Entire 
Project to Get PWA Grant 


Peng of past public works programs 
shows that local communities have con- 
tributed more than $1,697,000,000, or 66 
per cent of all costs of the non-federal public 
works program, with the federal government 
contributing an average of 34 per cent. PWA 
loans were secured by local bonds, and 
through the RFC which acts as its broker, 
PWA has been selling these bonds at a profit. 
The records show that this profit has already 
amounted to $10,000,000. It is of interest 
to note that the survey shows that practically 
all of the borrowing communities are meet- 
ing their obligations to the federal govern- 
ment as rapidly as they are due. 

A new policy which has been inflicted on 
the PWA program requires the applicant 
state or local government to be in a position 
to finance 100 per cent of the cost of this 
project through a sale of its securities to the 
federal government or by some other method. 
If the federal government buys these secur- 
ities, it will insist that they represent 100 
per cent of the total cost of the project, the 
grant to be paid through the cancellation oi 
an appropriate amount of bonds. After the 
sponsors of the project have agreed to this 
method of financing the project and have 
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gone ahead with the work, they may receive 
a grant equal to the amount that they actu- 
ally spend in hiring labor from the relief 
rolls, plus a 15 per cent margin. In no case 
could the grant be more than 45 per cent 
of the total cost of the project. Actually it 
would be much less under this requirement. 
To begin with, the average construction proj- 
ect does not afford a very high percentage 
of direct employment. 

Even if 100 per cent relief labor were 
employed, the grant in most cases would not 
be more than 30 per cent, but in addition 
it would be extremely difficult in most con- 
struction jobs to employ anything but a 
small amount of relief labor. Apparently the 
grant under such conditions will approach 
the vanishing point. This is indicated in a 
report made to Congress by Senator Schwel- 
lenbach of Washington, who reported that 
the new regulations had been sent out to 
1,178 local bodies sponsoring school building 
projects. Out of this number, only 35 were 
willing to qualify. The situation was found 
to be about the same with respect to other 
projects. — Ear~t D. MALLERY, manager, 
Washington office, American Municipal 
Association. 


St. Louis Grinds Garbage as a 
Method of Disposal 


AFTER several years’ experience with 

garbage grinding as a method of dis- 
posal, the city of St. Louis is proposing to 
build a second plant to take care of pros- 
pective increased collections. Garbage grind- 
ing, which grinds refuse and disposes it along 
with the city’s sewage, is the first innovation 
in this branch of the municipal service in 
several years. Refuse grinding is accom- 
plished in three different ways: by small 
grinders installed in homes beneath the 
kitchen sink; by central grinding stations 
located over trunk sewers; or by grinding at 
the sewage plant. Baltimore, Maryland, was 
the first large city to install a garbage grind- 
ing station, building a plant in 1933 to 
relieve municipal incinerators during sum- 
mer peak loads. 

In 1934 St. Louis built the first municipal 
garbage grinding plant for the disposal of 
all garbage collected by city forces. Ground 
garbage from both these cities is discharged 
into the sewers. The St. Louis plant has been 
in operation daily for about fifteen months. 
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It was designed and built by city forces at 
a cost of $40,000, exclusive of land, over- 
head, and contractors’ profit. During the 
year 1935-36, nearly 41,000 tons of garbage 
were collected and ground at a cost of $0.413 
cents per ton, including maintenance, water, 
power, and labor. Previously the city had 
been paying about $25,000 per year for 
barging the garbage down the Mississippi 
River; savings under the grinding system 
are reported as far more than offsetting the 
cost of the first grinding plant. 

Indianapolis set up a temporary grinding 
plant at the grit chambers of its sewage 
treatment plant in 1935, when its garbage 
reduction plant was put out of service for 
seven months. Among the other cities which 
are considering the installation of garbage 
grinding and conveying equipment in con- 
nection with their sewage plants are: Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado; Kokomo, and 
LaPorte, Indiana; and Kaukauna, Wiscon- 
sin. According to Mark B. Owens, former 
director of public works at Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, who is author of a pamphlet entitled, 
Grinding as a Process in Garbage Disposal, 
central grinding stations appear to offer cities 
an opportunity materially to reduce collec- 
tion and disposal costs. However, the effects 
of ground garbage upon sewage treatment 
plant processes is still largely in the realm 
of technical debate—FRANK W. HERRING, 
executive director, American Public Works 
Association. 


Kentucky Court Upholds Local 
Housing Authorities 


O* E of the most important decisions re- 
lating to municipal housing was recently 
handed down by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals in the case of Spahn vs. Steward. 
The court upheld the Kentucky enabling act 
for local housing authorities (called munici- 
pal housing commissions in that state) on 
all points raised without dissent. The origin 
of the case was simple. Some weeks ago, a 
housing commission was established in Louis- 
ville. It immediately took certain prelimi- 
nary steps in the development of low-rent 
housing. Shortly thereafter certain individu- 
als sought to enjoin the commission from 
proceeding with its plans. The trial court 
refused to grant the petition, and an appeal 
was taken to the Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
the highest court of the state. 
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Nearly all of the major legal issues relat- 
ing to local housing authorities were clearly 
brought out in the pleadings and passed 
upon by the court. For example, the ap- 
pellants contended that the act delegated 
legislative powers both to the mayors of 
cities and to the housing commissions ap- 
pointed by them. The court dismissed 
quickly the claim that mayors were given 
legislative powers in establishing the com- 


missions. It then cited other cases to con- 
clude that the powers of the housing com- 
missions were reasonable administrative 
powers. 


The court lumped together four other 
objections to the statute by pointing out 
that “all inevitably turn upon the question 
as to whether or not the ultimate result 
sought constitutes a public use or purpose.” 
These contentions were: (1) the statute 
would deprive the appellants of their prop- 
erty without due process of law; (2) the 
purpose and intended use are not “govern- 
mental”; (3) the statute is special or class 
legislation; and (4) because the purpose of 
the act is not “governmental,” the General 
Assembly cannot exempt from taxation the 
bonds issued by a housing commission. The 
court said “. . . this court has not infre- 
quently been called upon to determine the 
question of use, and has held that the power 
to condemn was rightfully conferred in many 
cases where the purpose was not as far 
reaching or as beneficial as it may prove to 
be here.” 

The court held that land taken by eminent 
domain for low-rent housing and slum clear- 
ance was for a public purpose. “This con- 
clusion,” said the court, “should dispose of 
the contention that the bonds issued in fur- 
therance of the property cannot be exempted 
from taxation . . . We have consistently held 
that where the bonds are to be issued in 
furtherance of a public purpose, the evidence 
of debt stands in the same light as other 
public property.” 

The court also held: (1) that housing 
commission bonds were obligations of the 
city, because the commission was “merely 
an agency of the city,” and (2) that the 
commission might set certain standards of 
wages and working hours (required by fed- 
eral statutes as a condition of financial aid) 
for work done for it under contract without 
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contravening a charter provision on com- 
petitive bidding. 

In its opinion the Kentucky court often 
referred to and quoted from the opinion of 
the New York Court of Appeals in the 
Muller case. Thus it confirms the prediction, 
made when the Muller decision was handed 
down, that its directness and power would 
influence the decision of similar cases in 
other jurisdictions. It now seems safe to 
say that this second Louisville case, bécause 
of its inclusiveness, will also become an 
important influence in the legal history of 
low-rent housing. — ELizABeETH LONGAN, 
assistant director, National Association of 
Housing Officials. 


Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION — Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, June 21-26. 
Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 
September 13-16. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIc Works AssocIATION— 
Atlanta, Georgia, October 4-6. Executive 
director, Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

Civit SeErRvicE ASSEMBLY — Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ontario, October 4-8. Ex- 
ecutive director, G. Lyle Belsley, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 
5-8. Executive secretary, Reginald M. At- 
water, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
ATION — Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, October 18-21. Executive director, 
Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 


Chicago. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Hotel New Yorker, New York, 


October 20-22. Technical director, Albert 
W. Noonan, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MunicIpAL LEAGUE — Seneca 
Hotel, Rochester, New York, November 
18-20. Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 309 East 
34 Street, New York. 
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Edwin A. Ingham. — Appointed city 
manager of Glendale, California, on June 1, 
1937. Born in Chicago on August 4, 1887. 
Education: A.B. in civil engineering, 1912, 
University of California, and completed sev- 
eral correspondence courses, including one 
in business ad- 
ministration. Ex- 
perience: Deputy 
city engineer, 
Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, 1913-15; 
assistant superin- 
tendent of con- 
struction on a 
hydroelectric de- 
velopment in 
Idaho, 1915-18; 
manager and en- 
gineer for Madera 
Canal and Irriga- 
tion Company, 
1918-20; munici- 
pal engineer with 
private engineer- 
ing firm at San Francisco, 1920-28; city 
manager, Coronado, California, July, 1928, 
to time of promotion to managership of 
Glendale. Was president of California City 
Managers’ Association, 1932-33. 

W. A. Quinn.—Appointed city manager 
of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on April 14, 
1937, succeeding F. G. Baker, who had been 
city manager since January 1, 1937. (Mr. 
Baker returns to his position as city au- 
ditor.) Born in Henderson, Kentucky, in 
1887. Education: Attended Center College, 
Danville, Kentucky, and Leland Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California. Experi- 
ence: Investment broker and contractor. 
Served 57 days as city manager of Oklahoma 
City during the summer of 1933. 

H. M. Renner.—Reappointed city man- 
ager of Elk City, Oklahoma, on May 4, 
1937. Born at Sunset, Texas, on July 24, 
1896. Education: Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, 1917; Stevens Institute 
of Technology, 1917-18; M. E. degree, 1920, 
Oklahoma School of Mines. Experience: 
Head, Science Department, Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City, 1922-24; construc- 
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tion field engineer and later manager of 
Oklahoma Service Company (natural gas 
utility), 1925; construction field engineer, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas, 
1925-26; city manager, Mangum, Oklahoma, 
1926-29; city manager, Woodward, Okla- 
homa, 1929 - 32; 
city manager, Elk 
City, Oklahoma, 
1932-33; engi- 
neer - examiner 
and state expedit- 
er for PWA, Okla- 
homa, 1933 - 37; 
was vice-presi- 
dent in 1927 of 
the Arkansas Val- 
ley Flood Control 
and Conservation 
Program. 

A. G. Wood. 
—Appointed city 
manager of Iron- 
wood, Michigan, 
on April 13, 1937. 
Born in Michigan, May 28, 1882. Educa- 
tion: Graduate of Michigan College of 
Mines. Experience: Superintendent of cop- 
per companies in Brigham, Utah, and 
Kennett, California, 1902-08; hydraulic en- 
gineer, Oliver Iron Mining Company, Duluth, 
Minnesota, 1908-21; has been connected 
with Curry Hotel Company and engaged in 
consulting work in Ironwood from 1923 to 
the time of his appointment as city manager. 

Houston L. Walsh. — Appointed city 
manager of Phoenix, Arizona, May 4, 1937. 
Born in Chicago on October 16, 1889. Edu- 
cation: Attended Southwestern College of 
Law one year, and took a three-year exten- 
sion course in mechanical engineering from 
the University of Southern California. Ex- 
perience: Was oil and real estate operator 
in Long Beach, California, for five years; sec- 
retary-treasurer of a printing company in 
Long Beach, for seven years; owner and 
operator of two mines; was owner of a city 
and state directory publishing company in 
California for fourteen years and president 
of a similar company in Arizona for nine 
years. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 





Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 


AYMENTS by Cash or Check? It is safe 
to say that nearly all cities and counties 
pay their current accounts by check; the vast 
majority meet all payrolls in the same manner; 
and that where payrolls are met in cash they 
apply usually to laborers only. This is the con- 
clusion of the survey just made by the Muni- 
cipal Finance Officers’ Association on practices 
in more than 300 cities and counties in different 
population groups. Out of 303 cities and coun- 
ties reporting, only three pay their current ac- 
counts in cash; 244 pay all salaries and wages 
by check; 19 pay all salaries and wages in 
cash; and in other cities there are a variety 
of methods. 


Cheating the Burglar. Lansing, Michigan, is 
saving approximately five-sixths of the premium 
for burglary insurance by having a safe and 
money chest installed in the treasurer’s vault. 
The city will save the price of the new equip- 
ment every seven months. 


Cities Reduce Traffic Fatalities. A total of 
203 cities over 10,000 had an average of 20 per 
cent fewer traffic fatalities in 1936 than in 
1935. Ten cities had no fatalities either in 
1935 or 1936 and 38 cities had none in 1936. 


Foreign-Trade Zones in Cities. San Fran- 
cisco, California, and Mobile, Alabama, have 
applied to the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for 
permission to establish foreign-trade zones un- 
der a federal law passed in June, 1934. Only 
one such zone, on Staten Island, New York 
City, is now in operation. These zones facilitate 
the handling of transshipments. 


New Police Schools. Pittsburgh opened a new 
police school for officers on April 1. The 
Denver police department recently inaugurated 
a year ‘round police training school. Classes 
are limited to twenty, and the men are re- 
lieved from regular duty so as to attend school 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 


the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 
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All law enforcement 
agencies in Colorado have been asked to send 
representatives to the school at no cost except 
for ammunition. A Houston, Texas, detective, 
attending the New York City Police College for 
three months, will establish a police school in 
Houston when he returns. 


eight hours per day. 


Financing Purchase of Police Uniforms. The 
New York City police department has set up 
a procedure under which the city, under cer- 
tain regulations, agrees to pay for the uniforms 
and equipment purchased by members of the 
force, such debts to be repaid without interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent semi-monthly of the 
total amount loaned. 


Films for Police Training. Twelve films for 
use in police training are available at low rental 
rates from the League of Kansas Municipalities 
at Lawrence, Kansas. The Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and St. Paul, Minnesota, police depart- 
ments also have films which they loan without 
charge. The traffic safety division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police has 
prepared a film entitled, “Accident Investiga- 
tion Photography,” available for loan without 
charge, and the National Safety Council in 
Chicago has a film entitled, “Getting Convic- 
tions in Connection with Traffic Accidents,” 
available at 25 cents a week. 


Health Guide for Police Officers. The Los 
Angeles police department has recently pub- 
lished a pamphlet that describes remedies for 
abnormal physical conditions to which police 
officers are most subject. In order of frequency 
they are overweight, rapid heart, low blood 


pressure, hemorrhoids, defective teeth, and 
flat feet. 
Scholarships for City Employees. A co- 


operative project between New York University 
and the city of New York will enable five em- 
ployees of the department of sanitation to ob- 
tain a four-year course in engineering free ot 
charge. The employees who receive the award 
as a result of competitive examinations must 
agree to remain in the department at least 
four years after completing the course. They 
will continue to receive full salary and will be 
required to put in a full day’s work with ad- 
justment in working hours so work will not 
interfere with studies. 
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Department Heads Under Civil Service. Los 
Angeles voters recently amended the city 
charter to bring under the rules of the muni- 
cipal civil service commission the heads of ten 
departments: building and safety, city planning, 
harbors, library, municipal art, parks, pensions, 
playgrounds and recreation, public utilities, 
transportation, and the city engineer. Review 
of discharge from these positions will become 
part of the duties of the civil service com- 
mission. A charter amendment which proposed 
to establish an unpaid committee to give com- 
petitive examinations for municipal apprentice- 
ships, open to all citizens of the United States 
between 18 and 25, was defeated. 


Cities Vote on Retirement Plan. Los Angeles 
voters on May 4, by a majority of 78,000 out 
of a total vote of 279,000, adopted a charter 
amendment establishing a retirement plan for 
city employees. Fresno, California, voted to ex- 
tend its present limited pension system to cover 
most of the city employees. 


New Civil Service Laws. The voters of 
Hastings, Nebraska, recently approved a charter 
revision establishing the merit system. Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, was placed under 
the merit system by the state legislature last 
month, and the state employment commissioner 
will administer the county personnel system un- 
der the same law and rules which apply to the 
state classified service. Adrian, Michigan, has 
decided to extend the civil service system in 
the fire department to include all employees. 
In Walla Walla, Washington, the civil service 
commission for the fire department will extend 
its service to include the police department. 


Votes for Municipal Court. The voters of 
San Diego, California, on April 27, by a vote of 
13,309 to 7,292, voted in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a municipal court. A proposal to 
issue nearly $3,000,000 in bonds to’ acquire an 
additional water supply was defeated. 


Battle Against Pneumonia. In stressing early 
diagnosis and prompt application of serums in 
the public health battle against pneumonia, the 
Cincinnati health director announces that the 
first step in the program will be the estab- 
lishment of a pneumonia center in Cincinnati’s 
General Hospital. 


Venereal Disease Clinic. The Dallas, Texas, 
health department recently established a ven- 
ereal disease clinic which is admitting an aver- 
age of 50 new patients per week and is giving 
Iree treatment to 100 persons a day. The 
clinic is open one night each week. The health 
department is making a drive against drug 
stores that sell worthless self-treatment prod- 
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ucts for venereal disease. The Greensboro, North 
Carolina, health department in a venereal disease 
control campaign has shown a talking film on 
the subject eleven times in YMCA, YWCA, 
churches, and high schools, and in theaters, 
reaching about 10,000 people. 


Unnecessary Noises. Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Jacksonville, Florida, city councils have re- 
cently enacted ordinances which list many un- 
necessary noises which are prohibited. The 
penalty for the first offense in Cleveland is 
$50, and in Jacksonville $1. 


Voters to Elect Mayor Direct. The voters of 
Albany, Georgia (14,507) recently amended its 
council-manager charter to provide for the di- 
rect election of the mayor. During the last six 
or seven years, the practice has been for the 
commission to elect one of its own number to 
serve as mayor for one year. Each year there 
was considerable disagreement as to who should 
be mayor, resulting in trading and the forma- 
tion of cliques in the commission. 


Fire Prevention. Seventy-five Texas cities 
have passed ordinances establishing a fire pre- 
vention board of citizens to advise and counsel 
with city officials on matters of fire prevention. 
This movement was sponsored by the state fire 
marshal. 


City Sales Tax. Savannah, Georgia, recently 
imposed a municipal retail sales tax of 2 per 
cent, which is in addition to any license, busi- 
ness, or occupation taxes in effect. The only 
other city with a sales tax is New York City. 


Trackless Trolleys. The so-called trackless 
trolley which needs no rails but must have 
overhead electric lines is the baby of the Amer- 
ican transit family. Only 1,059 trackless trol- 
leys have been installed in 34 cities of the 
United States as of January 1, 1937. Additional 
installations are planned by 14 of the 34 cities 
and new installations are being considered in 
seven other cities. 


Regulating Coal Dealers. A Baltimore ordin- 
ance licensing and regulating retail coal dealers 
and requiring them to execute bonds for the 
protection of purchasers damaged by inferior 
quality or short weight was held by the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals on April 9 to be the 
valid exercise of the city’s police power. 


PWA Service Fees in Lieu of Taxes. PWA 
housing projects are in operation or under way 
in about 40 cities. Under an act passed in 
June, 1936, the federal government is author- 
ized to make payment of service fees in lieu 
of taxes in connection with these housing pro- 
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jects. The practice is to wait until the local 
government concerned takes the initiative and 
requests some kind of payment. Thereupon the 
federal agency usually attempts to persuade 
the community to forego the payment or to 
make it as small as possible. In the case of one 
large PWA housing project the payments to the 
city in lieu of taxes was set at $1,900 a year. 


Nullifies Electric Plant Vote. The New Jersey 
Supreme Court on May 5 nullified the referen- 
dum of the citizens of Camden, authorizing con- 
struction of a $10,000,000 municipal light, heat, 
and power plant on the ground that the under- 
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taking would cause the city to exceed its legal 
debt limit. The voters had approved the plant 
proposal by a four-to-one vote in 1935 and by 
a three-to-one vote in 1933, but the supreme 
court threw it out both times. 


Detroit’s Auditor-General. Detroit’s voters 
recently amended the city charter to provide 
for an auditor-general appointed by the city 
council for a ten-year term at $10,000 a year. 
He will be charged with post-auditing func- 
tions; he will have no part in the pre-audit 
and will assume no duties already attached to 
the city controller’s office. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adminis- 
trators from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE. By Jens P. 
Jensen. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1937. 
595pp. $3.50. 

This entirely new book by a widely known 
authority in his field is a book on principles 
of fiscal science and presents the relationship 
of the subject to basic economic, political, and 
social institutions. 


GOVERNMENT IN RURAL AMERICA. By Lane 
W. Lancaster. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 1937. 416pp. $2.85. 

This book describes the government and ad- 
ministration of the rural county, township, and 
school district in the United States—a field in 
which few books have been written. This 
volume is especially interesting because it 
presents rural government as a going concern. 


URBAN WorKERS ON REttEF. Part I: The 
Occupational Characteristics of Workers 
on Relief in Urban Areas in May, 1934. 
By Gladys L. Palmer and Catherine 
D. Wood. Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1936. 189pp. 
This study is the result of research concern- 
ing the occupational characteristics of workers 
on relief in 79 selected cities in May, 1934. The 
report covers economic and social factors in the 
unemployment relief problem, the occupational 
and social characteristics of unemployed work- 
ers on relief, employed workers on relief and 
their jobs, duration of unemployment, and the 
employability of workers on relief. 


Tue House TRAILER: Its EFFECT ON STATE 
AND LocaL GOVERNMENT. American 
Municipal Association, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. April, 1937. 57pp. 
50 cents. 

This up-to-date report discusses state, county, 
and municipal regulation of trailers, taxation of 
trailers, and contains suggested municipal 
ordinances on trailers. 


MUNICIPAL AND CouNTY DISASTER PREPAR- 
EDNESS PLANS. By League of California 
Municipalities and County Supervisors’ 
Association of California, 223 City Hall, 
San Francisco. May, 1937. 16pp. 50 
cents. 

A suggested organization setup for handling 
disasters, together with detailed plans for ad- 
ministration, makes this report of great value 
to municipal officials. Any city can set up 2 
good plan on the basis of the information 
brought together in this report. 


THE MUNICIPAL CHARTER PROBLEM IN 
FioriwaA. By American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. Public Administration Service, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1937. 
21pp. 50 cents. 

This pamphlet is of special interest to Florida 
city officials but should be of interest to 
students of government elsewhere because of 
its discussion of the evils of the local bill 
system, sources of municipal authority in vari- 
ous states, and state control over municipali- 
ties. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


EW York State Department of Taxation 
and Finance. Assistant Director of Tax 
Research and Statistics. Salary, $3,000. Duties 
include supervision of preparation of depart- 
ment’s annual report, preparation of assessors’ 
manual, etc. Candidates must have a Ph. D. 
degree in the field of taxation and at least two 
years’ experience in this field. For further in- 
formation address examinations division, State 
Department of Civil Service, Albany, New York. 
Mou trig, GeorGIA (13,000). City Manager. 
This city on May 3 adopted the council- 
manager plan. The city operates the water and 
light departments, the gross receipts of which 
are in excess of $100,000 per year. “A com- 
petent man” is desired. No salary figure has 
been furnished. Applications should be filed 
with G. A. Shaver, city clerk. 

Coronapo, CALIFORNIA (5,425). City Man- 
ager. The promotion of Edwin A. Ingham to 
Glendale creates an opening in the city man- 
agership of Coronado. According to Mayor D. 
H. Cameron “a combination of executive and 
engineering experience is preferred.” The posi- 
tion is combined with that of city engineer who 
must be a registered engineer in California. 
Applications should be filed with the mayor. 

BUREAU FOR STREET TRAFFIC RESEARCH, 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. ‘Graduate Fellowships. 
Fifteen graduate scholarships in the field of 
Streets and highway traffic control, each in the 
amount of $1,400, are offered for the academic 
year 1937-38. Applicants must have college de- 
gree and not be over 35 years of age; closing 
date June 15, 1937. Application blanks may be 
obtained from the Bureau for Street Traffic Re- 
search, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Los ANGELES County, CALIFORNIA. Research 
Investigator, Department of Budget and Re- 
search. The one-year county residence require- 
ment has been waived for this position. Ap- 
plicants must be at least 25 years old and have 
at least two years’ recent investigative or re- 
search experience with a governmental depart- 
ment or private agency. Graduation from a 
university or college is desirable. Salary, $3,000. 
Closing date, June 21, 1937. For further in- 
formation and application blank apply to Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 1002 
Hall of Records, Los Angeles. 
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PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 29; two university degrees; former uni- 
versity instructor in government. Ten years’ 
thorough training in- research, statistics, and 
public relations work. Accomplished public 
speaker. Available immediately for public or 
private service. (P-4). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


JouN F. Fisuer, A. B., 1933, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and graduate of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity School of Public Administration, has ac- 
cepted a position with Public Administration 
Service in Chicago. Mr. Fisher has been a 
classification investigator for the Farm Credit 
Administration and assistant personnel super- 
visor with the Social Security Board. 

L. W. HoELscHER, who attended Washington 
University, has been appointed to the staff of 
Public Administration Service in Chicago. For 
six years Mr. Hoelscher was a civil engineer and 
city plan engineer with Harland Bartholomew 
and Associates, St. Louis; and since 1931, re- 
search engineer and assistant city manager, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

STANLEY I. PINEL, a graduate in civil engi- 
neering from the University of Michigan in 
1921, has joined the headquarters staff of the 
American Public Works Association. Mr. Pinel 
has been engaged in municipal engineering, his 
most recent position being that of principal 
engineer in the department of research and serv- 
ice, City of Louisville, Kentucky, where he 
has been engaged in the reorganization of the 
public works department. 

KENNETH O. WARNER, member of the staff of 
the American Municipal Association for the past 
two years, has been appointed personnel direc- 
tor for the state of Arkansas. Mr. Warner was 
formerly director of the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs at the University of Arkansas and secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Municipal League. 

STuART M. WEAVER has been appointed di- 
rector of public works and water supply at 
Montclair, New Jersey, effective April 1. Mr. 
Weaver holds B.S. and M.S. degrees from the 
University of Michigan and for several years 
was city director in Monroe, Michigan. During 
the past year he has been field consultant for 
the American Municipal Association. 
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In response to a widespread demand, there are now available in attractive pamphlets two 
series of articles which originally appeared in PUBLIC MANAGEMENT during 1936-37 — 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CITIES 
by WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


From the Foreword—‘Many new movements have occurred in the 38 years since the last com- 
prehensive study of urban growth. These have been studied for the twentieth century and the 
results set forth in the accompanying chapters, which are the highly distilled results of a statis- 
tical laboratory into which huge volumes of figures and schedules are fed.” 70 pages. $1. Ten 
or more, 75 cents each. 


THE CITY’S ROLE IN STRIKES 


By Representatives of Labor, Employer, and Public 


Labor disputes occupy center stage today among the problems which face the nation, and city 
officials are on the front line. This pamphlet presents a new outlook and suggested methods for 
bringing reason and understanding into the industrial struggle. It is written by recognized 
authorities in their respective fields—labor, employer, and public—with the emphasis on what 
the city government and police can and should do in labor disputes. 22 pages. 50 cents. Ten or 
more, 25 cents each. 


Order from: 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 
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GOOD LOCAL GOVERNMENT $5.00 membership includes 


Comes Through a year’s subscription 


to the 
Interest and Directed Effort National Municipal 
of Informed Citizens. Review 





THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Is the Focus 
of Citizen Activity to Improve the Structure and Adminis- 
tration of State, County, City, and Township Government. 
YOU ARE INVITED 


To Become a Member 


of this National Organization which Fortifies Citizens with 
Information and Methods in the Fight for Good Government. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
309 EAST 34th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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